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374 NARCOTICS. [Oct. 



Art. V. — 1. The Seven Sisters of Sleep. A Popular History 
of the seven prevailing Narcotics of the World. By M. C. 
Cooke, Director of the Metropolitan Scholastic Museum. 
London : James Blackwood. 

2. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and Suspiria de 
Profundis. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 

3. The Hasheesh-Eater : being Passages from the Life of a 
Pythagorean. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

The Seven Sisters of Sleep are by Mr. Cooke somewhat 
fancifully styled Morphina, Virginia, Gunja, Sisahoa, Ery- 
throxylina, Datura, and Amanita. By these euphonious titles 
— hybrids, born of botany and chemistry — are meant the 
seven principal narcotics used and abused by the human race. 
In more homely English, they are called Opium, Tobacco, 
Hemp, the Betel, Coca, Stramonium, and the Siberian Fungus. 
While all of these narcotic substances are largely used by 
certain races, yet there are three more prominent than the 
others, from their power, or their almost universal employ- 
ment by many semi-barbarous and some civilized nations, 
namely, Opium, Hemp, and Tobacco. To these three we pro- 
pose to devote our chief attention. It may even be objected 
that two of them' are of little direct consequence to this people 
and time, and that we should confine ourselves to tobacco, 
if we would treat practically of things near home. This, 
however, is but a narrow view of so important a subject ; and 
statistics and authenticated individual cases warrant us in 
asserting, that the abuse of such powerful narcotics as opium 
and hemp concerns us more closely than we may be willing 
to acknowledge. 

In 1857, England imported between 80,000 and 90,000 
pounds of opium, of which 42,000 pounds were retained for 
home consumption ; while during the same year she raised in 
India, and carried to her best customer, China, 70,000 chests 
of opium, equal to 10,800,000 pounds. In 1858, the United 
States imported 71,839 pounds of opium, worth $ 304,910 ; 
and retained of this within her borders about 65,000 pounds. 
It is impossible to obtain exact data of the consumption of 
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hemp ; but it must be very large. The annual crop of opium 
is estimated at 20,000,000 pounds, and that of tobacco, through- 
out the world, at 4,480,000,000 pounds. We are told, also, 
that it may be questioned whether many more people are 
employed in raising the common necessaries of life, than in 
cultivating and preparing these apparently unnecessary in- 
dulgences. Certainly no other crops, except corn and cotton, 
represent more capital, employ more shipping and other means 
of transportation, are the subject of a more extended and 
unfailing traffic, and the source of greater commercial wealth. 

From a careful estimate by the best authorities, it is believed 
that tobacco is used by 800,000,000 persons throughout the 
globe, opium by 400,000,000, and hemp by from 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 souls. Thus about two thirds of the whole 
human race employ tobacco ; one third, opium ; and one 
fourth, hemp, as narcotic indulgences. 

We may well feel ourselves concerned in such a consump- 
tion ; for if it be not absolutely our own interest which de- 
mands our consideration, it is the nearly allied interests of 
our common race, for whom we should, as Christians, feel 
at least an equal sympathy with that which the Roman ex- 
pressed in his broad maxim of philanthopy, humani nihil alie- 
num. But we have also more selfish and personal incentives. 
The quickened locomotion and facilitated intercourse of the 
present day bring us weekly to the doors of the Eastern na- 
tions ; increased familiarity is producing its natural effects 
in the imitation of Oriental habits ; the Caucasian races, no 
longer content with tobacco, coffee, and tea, are beginning 
to crave and use the stronger narcotics ; books of personal 
experience are written by enlightened Christians on these 
pagan delights ; and, finally, the over-wearied brains, as well 
as the corrupt hearts, of this busy world of competition de- 
mand them, or something analogous to them. 

The love of narcotics is universal. A survey of the whole 
world shows that no nation is so poor, barbarous, or obscure 
as not to have found and adopted its favorite and peculiar 
luxury of this sort. The Chinese sink under the soft but 
adamantine chains of opium ; the races of India, the Persians, 
and the Turks stimulate the imagination to frenzy with hemp ; 
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other Asiatic nations, as well as the Malays and Pacific 
Islanders, chew the Betel-nut; the South American ascends 
the weary slopes of the Andes with lighter step and freer 
breath under the influence of Coca ; the same tribes, as well 
as some castes in India, make an intoxicating beverage with 
the thorn-apple, or Stramonium ; and even the poor Siberian, 
or Kamtchatkan, gratifies his longing for narcotic indulgences 
with an humble toadstool, the Siberian Fungus. The hop 
is the narcotic distinctive of England, coffee the nervous 
stimulant of France, tea of Russia, and all three of the 
United States. Tobacco is so common a narcotic, that it is 
used also by those who resort to more powerful substances 
of the kind; and so far do these soothing habits penetrate 
unsuspected into our daily diet, that the dozing matron has 
her afternoon nap prolonged, if not occasioned, by a narcotic 
principle — Lactucarium — which she absorbs from the let- 
tuce of her salad. 

Whence this universal passion for sedatives or narcotics? 
We know no better explanation of the rationale of this pro- 
clivity than the following: — 

" In ministering fully to his natural wants and cravings, man passes 
through three successive stages. First, the necessities of his material 
nature are provided for. Beef and bread represent the means by 
which, in every country, this end is attained. And among the numer- 
ous forms of animal and vegetable food a wonderful similarity of chemi- 
cal composition prevails. Second, he seeks to assuage the cares of 
his mind, and to banish uneasy reflections. Fermented liquors are 
the agents by which this is effected. Third, he desires to multiply 
his enjoyments, intellectual and animal, and for the time to exalt them. 
This he attains by the aid of narcotics." 

Be the reasoning as it may, the fact remains of an almost 
instinctive craving for narcotics, nervous stimulants, and seda- 
tives, and of their consequent immense consumption and 
abuse by all races of men. Alcoholic stimulants will not 
satisfy this longing ; and stimulants are not only inapplicable 
to many delicate feminine organizations, but they are openly 
employed and deemed consistent with good morals by but a 
few. Tobacco supplies the needed sedative to very many ; yet 
many, also, among the tobacco consumers, practically deny 
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that it is enough, by itself. In civilized countries, indeed, 
coffee and tea are largely used to fill the constant vacuum 
incident to the waste of nervous power, and its imperfect repa- 
ration by an enfeebled vitality and morbid habits of life. 
But coffee and tea are nervines, rather than narcotics, in the 
real sense of the word. And although we must remember 
that narcotics like opium are taken for their primary stimu- 
lant or exhilarant effect, and not for their somniferous or 
anodyne qualities, yet the peculiar admixture of mild stimu- 
lative and sedative influences caused by coffee, tea, and to- 
bacco differs in kind, as well as degree, from the effects pro- 
duced by opium or hemp. It seems, indeed, as if man might 
be content with these gentler stimulants to his brain ; and 
so, perhaps, the majority of the most civilized people are. 
But the number is immense, who, from barbarous habits of 
thought, from tropical and sensuous imaginations, or even, as 
we are told of the Chinese, from mere want of occupation, 
lapse almost insensibly into the dangerous use of the true 
narcotics. 

The antiquity equals the universality of their employment 
among mankind. All history bears witness to this. The 
poppy was sacred to Ceres, and was one of her emblems. 
This was because its seeds were first used as food, equally with 
the grains of wheat, to which that deity has given the name 
of Cereal. There is nothing strange in this. The capsule 
enclosing the seeds contains the narcotic principle, and the 
seeds themselves hold stores of starch and gluten, like other 
vegetable germs. The same seeds yield much of the oil used 
as olive oil in France at this day. But the other name of the 
poppy (Papaver somniferum) proves that its narcotic proper- 
ties were as well known as its nutritive uses. Under this 
title it was sacred to Somnus, the god of sleep ; and such, 
terms as the " drowsy poppy " were used by the earlier Latin 
poets, whence they have descended, like many a richer legacy 
of unconscious plagiarism, to modern verse. The properties 
of the tropical hemp, too, seem to have been fully understood. 
The much-abused and but lately credited father of history 
tells us : — 

vol. xcv.— no. 197. 33 
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" The Scythians having taken some seed of hemp, they creep under 
cloths, and put the seed on red-hot stones ; but this, being put on, 
smokes, and produces such a steam that no Grecian vapor-bath would 
surpass it. The Scythians, transported with the vapor, shout aloud." * 

It is even thought very probable that the nepenthes of Ho- 
mer was Indian hemp. Undoubtedly it was either this or 
opium. And our decision as to the composition of the am- 
brosia or nectar of the gods can reasonably vary only between 
a narcotic potion and a fermented and intoxicating mead. In 
the Odyssey, Helen administers a soothing potion to Telema- 
chus, whose effects seem equally allied to either of the great 
narcotics. 

" Meanwhile, with genial joy to warm the soul, 

Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl ; 

Tempered with drugs of sovereign use to assuage 

The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dry the tearful sluices of despair ; 

Charmed with that virtuous draught, the exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the wind : 

Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a loved brother groaned his life away, 

Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 

Fell breathless at his feet a mangled corse ; 

From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 

The man entranced would view the deathful scene." f 

Homer speaks, too, of the poppy growing in gardens ; and 
opium was employed by Hippocrates so extensively as to be 
condemned by a contemporary physician. Many of the an- 
cient poisonings at Rome were doubtless committed with this 
drug. 

The ravings of the Pythia of the oracle at Delphi, which 
have been ascribed to some exhilarating natural gas proceed- 
ing from the earth in that volcanic region, are attributed, with 
equal show of reason, to the influence of hemp. This priestess 
of Apollo was seated on a tripod over a hole or fissure of the 
rocks on Mount Parnassus, whence issued a vapor which was 
supposed to fill her with inspiration, and under whose influ- 

* Herodotus, Lib. IV. cap. 74, 75. t Pope's Translation. 
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ence, with sparkling eyes, dishevelled hair, and semi-convulsed, 
she delivered her amhiguous and crazy verses to the awe-struck 
listener. It has been believed that these fumes were produced 
by the burning of some narcotic herb, like hemp. This cer- 
tainly seems not unlikely. The eloquence of the other famous 
sibyls may have had a like origin, unless they received direct 
dictation from the priest, from one of those hidden passages 
behind the oracle, such as can be seen in the ruins of the 
temple at Pompeii. 

The author of " The Hasheesh-Eater " does not scruple to 
ascribe the philosophical reasonings and theories of Pythago- 
ras, and the mysteries taught his followers, to hemp. This 
he does, professing to judge by the similarity of some of his 
own hasheesh visions to the no less visionary views of the 
great philosopher. If this supposition be true, it can be 
easily extended so as to embrace all the other ancient myste- 
ries and orgies or Saturnalia, and particularly the greater 
ones of Bleusis. There is much plausibility in the theory that 
the bewildered candidate who emerged from the mystic cavern 
of the Eleusinia, having seen and heard things unseen and 
unknown before, was the victim of hallucinations produced 
by artful mechanism and ingenious stage effects upon a mind 
under narcotic influence. 

Etymology, as well as other evidence, points clearly to the 
analogy between such influences and the views and conduct 
of another and more criminal sect, — the Assassins. These 
Mohammedans were settled in Syria and Persia in the twelfth 
century. Their chief was called " Ancient of the Mountain." 
They blindly obeyed his commands, and bore considerable 
resemblance to the Thugs of India. Some authorities tell \is 
that these men were called Haschischins, because the use of 
haschisch was common among them in the performance of 
their rites, and that this name became corrupted into the 
English Assassin. During the wars of the Crusades, certain 
of the Saracen army, while in a state of intoxication from the 
use of this drug, rushed madly into the Christian camp, com- 
mitting great havoc, without themselves having any fear of 
death. They were called Hashasheens, and hence Assassins. 
This conduct is precisely the same as that of the Javanese 
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hasheesh-eaters, who, -when mad with hemp, sometimes plunge 
into the streets, and run amok, as it is called, killing all whom 
they meet. With such blind fury do they make their attacks, 
that, a soldier having caught one of them upon his pike, he 
pressed forward upon it, driving it into his body, until he 
could reach his adversary with his knife, and both fell dead 
together. The chief of the Assassins recruited his ranks by 
the aid of hemp. 

" In the centre of the Persian, as well as the Assyrian, territory of 
the Assassins, — that is, both at Alamut and Massiat, — were situated, 
in a space surrounded by walls, splendid gardens, — true Eastern para- 
dises. There were flower-beds and thickets of fruit-trees, intersected 
by canals ; shady walks and verdant glades, where the sparkling stream 
bubbles at every step ; bowers of roses and vineyards ; luxurious halls 
and porcelain kiosks, adorned with Persian carpets and Grecian stuffs, 
where drinking- vessels of gold, silver, and crystal glittered on trays of 
the same costly materials ; charming maidens, black-eyed and seductive 
as the houris of Mohammed's paradise, soft as the cushions on which 
they reposed, and intoxicating as the wine which they presented. The 
music of the harp was mingled with the songs of birds, and the melo- 
dious tones of the songstress harmonized with the murmur of the 
brooks ; everything breathed pleasure, rapture, and sensuality. 

" A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, 
to be initiated into the Assyrian service, was invited to the table and 
conversation of the grand master, or grand prior. He was then intox- 
icated with haschisch, and carried into the garden, which, on awakening, 
he believed to be paradise. Everything around him contributed to 
confirm his delusion. After he had experienced as much of the pleas- 
ures of paradise, which the prophet has promised to the blessed, as his 
strength would admit, — after quaffing enervating delight from the eyes 
of the houris and intoxicating wine from the glittering goblets, — he 
sank into the lethargy produced by debility and the opiate, on awaken- 
ing from which, after a few hours, he again found himself by the side 
of his superior. The latter endeavored to convince him that corpo- 
really he had not left his side, but that spiritually he had been rapt 
into paradise, and had then enjoyed a foretaste of the bliss which awaits 
the faithful, who devote their lives to the service of the faith and the 
obedience of their chief. Thus did these infatuated youths blindly 
dedicate themselves as the tools of murder, and eagerly sought an 
opportunity to sacrifice their terrestrial, in order to become the par- 
takers of eternal life." 
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As an instance of the blind submission of these devoted 
followers to the will of their chief, it is narrated that Jela- 
leddin Melekshah, Sultan of the Seljuks, having sent an am- 
bassador to the Sheikh of the Assassins, to require his obe- 
dience and fealty, the latter called into his presence several 
of the initiated. Beckoning to one of them, he said, " Kill thy- 
self," and he instantly stabbed himself; to another, "Throw 
thyself down from the rampart," and the next instant he lay 
a mutilated corpse in the moat. On this the grand master, 
turning to the envoy, who was unnerved by terror, said, " In 
this way I am obeyed by seventy thousand faithful subjects. 
Be that my answer to thy master." 

To the author of " The Hasheesh-Eater " belongs the credit 
of having first pointed out the probability that the peculiar 
imaginative turn of the Arabian Nights was due to the influ- 
ence of a narcotic. Upon mature reflection, this must appear 
to every one highly probable. Those stories seem to every 
reader like the vast, interminable, and half-connected imagery 
of a dream. Not that their style is obscure ; on the contrary, 
it is eminently simple, clear, and direct, as to the language 
itself. But the inimitable tone of assured veracity in which 
the most improbable events and impossible incidents are nar- 
rated, is exactly like the process through which the mind 
passes in a dream, — seeing, believing, and connecting to- 
gether experiences the most opposite in time, quantity, and 
nature, — while all appears as vivid and true as the most 
simple event of the waking hours. The vast enlargement of 
time and space is another point of resemblance between the 
author of the Arabian Nights and the mental state of the 
hasheesh-eater. Centuries of sleep and a thousand leagues 
of distance are as a moment and a step in the plausible story 
of the Arabian ; while, to the dreamer under hemp, a street 
is an endless journey, to be undertaken with any hope of com- 
pletion only because a moment is an equally interminable 
length of time. That the normal brain is actually capable 
of this more than electric speed over the current of ideas is 
proved by the simple fact, that a nap, so brief as to be literally 
only forty winks, or less than sixty seconds by the watch, 
has repeatedly spread out before a sleeper's dreaming mind 
33* 
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a whole panorama of lifelike scenes, which it would require 
hours of waking attention to review. 

Another point of resemblance between these Eastern tales 
and the influence of narcotics is in the infinite, yet orderly 
complexity of the visions, or histories, which spring so inde- 
pendently and yet so naturally one from the other. There 
is no end to the fertility of the author of the thousand and 
one nights. No brain in a natural state ever exercised so 
far the higher faculties of invention, or was gifted with such 
a train of visions. It can be compared only to the infinity of 
nature, which preserves identity in each member of her chain 
of resemblances. One story calls up another equally probable 
and equally interesting, in a seemingly interminable series. 
Happy, indeed, was Haroun Al Raschid in the possession of 
such an improvvisatrice. No works of fiction and no visions 
of his waking hours could have so artfully beguiled his three 
years' ennui. 

But while all have admitted the wonderful and unflagging 
charm of these unequalled stories, and have been at a loss 
to account for the existence and mysterious anonymousness 
of so rare an author, no other theory has been advanced of 
their origin so plausible as that of a narcotic influence. No 
one who reads the confessions of an opium or hasheesh eater 
can fail to be struck with this new ray of light which these 
forbidden visions impart to the subject. The matter is differ- 
ent, but the manner the same. And if we are met by the 
common assertion, that these peculiarities were due in the 
Arabian Nights to the Eastern luxuriance of imagination and 
love of simile, we reply, that invention is different from all 
these, and that no subsequent Oriental has given the world 
anything analogous, although the circumstances surrounding 
the Eastern nations and their mental culture have remained 
very much the same during all the centuries since. Eastern 
literature is a literature of metaphor and anecdote, it is true ; 
but these are far different from the wonderful persistency 
and endless incidents of the Arabian Nights. We come to 
the conclusion, then, that these stories are the product of an 
Eastern mind under the influence of hemp probably, but per- 
haps of opium. This was no common mind indeed, but one 
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possessing a brain equal to De Quincey's for the narcotic to 
act on, and having, like him, the rare power of committing 
his narcotic visions to paper. 

In one of these tales, two ladies are in conversation, and 
one inquires of the other, " Is the queen not much in the 
wrong not to love so amiable a prince ? " To which the 
other replies, " Certainly : I know not why she goes out every 
night and leaves him alone. Is it possible that he does not 
perceive it ? " " Alas ! " says the first, " how would you have 
him perceive it? She mixes every evening with his drink 
the juice of a certain herb, which makes him sleep so sound 
all night, that she has time to go where she pleases." So, too, 
it is said that the great Caliph indulged in " bang," which 
means either hemp or henbane. 

Narcotics give also the power of enduring long and ex- 
hausting physical labor to the body, as well as new and en- 
larged action to the mind. They sustain the strength longer 
than alcohol, and enable men to undergo fatigue under which 
they would otherwise sink. The native bearers in India, 
who carry litters and run with messages, if provided with rice, 
a vessel to draw water in, and a small piece of opium, per- 
form almost incredible journeys. The Tartar couriers, also, 
travel for many days and nights continuously with the use 
of opium. With a few dates, they will cross the desert amid 
privations which could be supported only under the influence 
of this drug. Travellers in the Ottoman dominions generally 
carry opium with them in the form of lozenges, or cakes, 
stamped with the Turkish legend, " Mash Allah," the gift of 
God. Even the horses in the East are sustained by it ; and 
the horseman shares his store of opium with his flagging 
steed, who thus accomplishes an incredible distance. Like 
properties are possessed by hemp, cocoa, and even by arsenic. 
It seems probable that this is the secret of many of the won- 
derful feats of patient endurance performed by the fakirs, or 
jugglers of India, such as their seemingly long suspension of 
the vital functions, simulating real death, which was described 
in the article on " Burial," in the number of this journal for 
July, 1861. Hemp is known to produce actual catalepsy. 

We are told that the use of the common white poppy as a 
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soother of pain and a giver of sleep, has been familiar from 
the earliest times ; and an ingenious attempt has been made 
to derive the name poppy, or papaver, from papa or pap, be- 
cause the plant was commonly mixed with the food of young 
children, to secure their sleep. This is one of those etymo- 
logical postulates more ingenious than probable. The dried, 
concrete juice of the poppy-head is used as the narcotic. 
This is called by the Persians ajioun, by the Arabs afioum, and 
hence by the Europeans opium. It is obtained by making 
incisions into the capsules, or seed-vessels, of the poppy-plant, 
when they are nearly ripe, allowing the milky juice which 
exudes to thicken for twenty-four hours, and then scraping 
it off. The best opium is a soft, unctuous mass, of a red- 
dish or blackish-brown color, a waxy lustre, a strong odor, 
and a bitter, acrid taste. It is chiefly collected in Asiatic 
Turkey, in Persia, and in India. The Turkish opium is the 
most esteemed in Europe; but that from India is the most 
used in Eastern countries. The greatest yield of opium in 
India is stated at forty-one pounds to the acre ; and the aver- 
age, at twenty-five pounds. 

As a narcotic indulgence, opium is used in either of three 
ways. It is swallowed in the solid state, in the form of pills ; 
drunk in a fluid tincture, as laudanum ; or smoked in small 
pipes, like tobacco. It is used in the solid form in Turkey 
and Persia ; in the liquid form among Christian nations ; and 
smoked in China and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
In preparing it for smoking, the Chinese extract all that water 
will dissolve, and then evaporate to dryness, and make it into 
little pills. One of these they put into a short, tiny pipe, 
inhale a few puffs at a time, or one single, long puff, and re- 
turn the smoke through the nostrils. This they repeat until 
the necessary dose has been taken. 

According to the officinal account of this drug in the United 
States Dispensatory, opium is a stimulant narcotic. Taken by 
a healthy person, in a moderate dose, it increases the force, 
fulness, and frequency of the pulse, augments the temperature 
of the skin, invigorates the muscular system, quickens the 
senses, animates the spirits, and gives new energy to the intel- 
lectual faculties. Its operation, while thus extending to all 
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parts of the system, is directed with peculiar force to the 
brain, the functions of which it excites sometimes even to 
intoxication or delirium. In a short time this excitation sub- 
sides ; a calmness of the corporeal actions, and a delightful 
placidity of mind, succeed ; and the individual, insensible to 
painful impressions, forgetting all sources of care and anxiety, 
submits himself to a current of undefined and unconnected, 
but pleasing fancies, and is conscious of no other feeling than 
that of a quiet and vague enjoyment. At the end of half an 
hour or an hour from the administration of the narcotic, all 
consciousness is lost in sleep. The soporific effect, after having 
continued for eight or ten hours, passes off, and is generally 
succeeded by more or less of nausea, headache, tremors, and 
other symptoms of irregular nervous action, which soon yield 
to the recuperative energies of the system. Other important 
effects are a diminution of all the secretions except that from 
the skin, the lessening of the peristaltic motion of the bowels, 
the allaying of pain and muscular contraction, and the com- 
posing of nervous irritation. It is probable that the active 
principle of the drug is conveyed into the circulation, and 
operates upon the brain, and upon the neiwous system at 
large, by immediate contact. 

In doses insufficient to produce the full soporific effect, 
the stimulant influence upon the mental functions continues 
longer, and the subsequent calming effect is sustained for 
hours ; sleep being not unfrequently prevented, or rendered 
so light and dreamy, that, upon awaking, the patient will 
scarcely admit that he has slept at all. 

The effect, then, varies with the dose. Opium is primarily 
stimulant ; secondarily, narcotic. Now it is the prolongation 
of the first effect, and the abbreviation of the second, which 
the opium-eater desires ; and he obtains this result by grad- 
uating the dose. He sleeps somewhat, but his opium dreams 
are waking, or semi-conscious. The visions and the imagery 
are not unlike the delirium of fever. Kingsley, in his " Al- 
ton Locke," has given the hallucinations of his hero during 
a severe fever, strikingly like those described by the Opium- 
Eater in his Confessions. Many varieties in the subject, too, 
influence the result. Some idiosyncrasies reverse the usual 
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effects of opium, so that a small dose is poisonous. Race has 
a powerful influence in determining the nature of the deliri- 
um, which is fierce in the Malay, sensual in the Turk, abject 
in the East Indian, or intellectual in the Caucasian. Tem- 
perament, even, may give character to the action of the brain. 
Previous education and habits of thought guide and control, 
by the association of ideas, all the train of imagery in opium 
dreams. Social surroundings have a wonderful effect. And, 
finally, talent makes more difference than all the rest, in the 
high character of the ecstasy which opium gives. He, there- 
fore, who wishes to try the mad experiment of making himself 
happy with opium, must consider that the chances are bal- 
anced that he may have uncomfortable, and even devilish 
visions, if he escape without greater inconvenience and peril. 
Opium is not a cumulative poison, like certain minerals ; 
and its continued use renders larger doses necessary to attain 
the same effects. The ordinary medicinal dose for an adult 
is one grain of solid opium, — equivalent to about twenty-five 
drops of laudanum. The dose may be soon and rapidly ex- 
tended, if use and circumstances demand. It seems almost 
providential that pain is a perfect antidote to its poisonous 
effects. While severe pain lasts, the dose may be safely aug- 
mented. Pain is not an antidote to other narcotics. The 
smallest dose of opium known to have produced death in an 
adult is four grains. Children are very susceptible to its nar- 
cotic influence. This drug and arsenic are those most fre- 
quently resorted to for suicidal purposes. Very large amounts 
are sometimes given to the sick. We know one instance, also, 
where upward of twenty grains were taken by a young man 
in health, in the course of six or eight hours, with the inten- 
tion of producing opium visions ; but without the fatal effect 
which was to have been expected, and without dreams, which 
were not indeed to be expected, from such an excessive dose. 
Of course, the habitual opium-eater requires large quantities. 
Thus, the dose of fifteen opium-smokers in Singapore ranged 
from 24 to 42 grains daily. De Quincey surpassed all other 
opium-eaters as much in the amount of his potations of lauda- 
num, as he did in talent and in highly intellectual visions. 
After some years' use, his daily dose was nine ounces of lauda- 
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num, equal to the incredible amount of one ounce of solid 
opium ! He did well to keep his laudanum in decanters on 
his table, as other people do their wine. It does not appear 
that the long-continued use of opium causes the same habits 
of constipation, and lack of the other secretions, as its first 
doses occasion. But the lamentable effects which it produces 
on the mind are effected, of course, through the body ; and 
a gnawing dyspepsia, want of relish for food, tremors, and gen- 
eral malaise are among the mildest consequences of its abuse. 
But of these we shall have more to say in speaking of the 
painful results of opium-eating. We turn now to the pleas- 
ures of opium. 

" I took it," says the English Opium-Eater, speaking of his first in- 
dulgence, " and in an hour — O heavens ! what a revulsion ! what an 
upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit ! What an apoc- 
alypse of the world within me ! That my pains had vanished was 
now a trifle in my eyes ; this negative effect was swallowed up in the 
immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me, in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a pana- 
cea for all human woes ; here was the secret of happiness, about which 
philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered." 

The author is also desirous of convincing the world, on his 
own ample experience, that two other commonly received 
opinions of the effects of opium are erroneous, when the dose 
is rightly graduated. These are : — 

" That the elevation of spirits produced by opium is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a proportionate depression ; and that the natural and imme- 
diate consequence of opium is torpor and stagnation, animal and mental. 
The first of these errors I shall content myself with simply denying ; 
assuring my reader, that for ten years, during which I took opium at 
intervals, the day succeeding to that on which I allowed myself this 
luxury was always a day of unusually good spirits. "With respect to 
the torpor supposed to follow, or rather accompany, the practice of 
opium-eating, I deny that also. Certainly, opium is classed under the 
head of narcotics, and some such effect it may produce in the end ; but 
the primary effects of opium are always, and in the highest degree, to 
excite and stimulate the system : this first stage of its action always 
lasted with me, during my novitiate, for upwards of eight hours ; so 
that it must be the fault of the opium-eater himself, if he does not so 
time his exhibition of the dose, as that the whole weight of its narcotic 
influence may descend upon his sleep." 
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Dr. Madden describes more soberly his sensations under the 
influence of opium in a Turkish coffee-house. 

" I took in all two grains in the course of two hours. After two 
hours and a half from the first dose, my spirits became sensibly ex- 
cited ; the pleasure of the sensation seemed to depend on a universal 
expansion of mind and matter. My faculties appeared enlarged ; 
everything I looked at seemed increased in volume ; I had no longer 
the same pleasure when I closed my eyes which I had when they were 
open ; it appeared to me as if it was only external objects which were 
acted upon by the imagination, and magnified into images of pleasure : 
in short, it was the faint, exquisite music of a dream in a waking 
moment. I made my way home as fast as possible. In walking, I 
was hardly sensible of my feet touching the ground ; it seemed as if 
I slid along the street, impelled by some invisible agent, and that my 
blood was composed of some ethereal fluid, which rendered my body 
lighter than air. I got to bed the moment I reached home. The most 
extraordinary visions of delight filled my brain all night. In the morn- 
ing I rose pale and dispirited, my head ached, and my body was so 
debilitated that I was obliged to remain on the sofa all day." 

Again, an eminent physician, who has studied well the re- 
sults produced by all such influences upon the brain, thus 
enumerates the true effects of this drug. 

" The imagination appears to be acted upon, independent of the 
peculiar torpor, accompanied by sensations of gratification, and the 
absence of all communication with the external world. The senses 
convey no false impressions to the brain ; all that is seen, heard, or 
felt is faithfully delineated, but the imagination clothes each object in 
its own fanciful garb. It exaggerates, it multiplies, it colors, it gives 
fantastic shapes ; there is a new condition arising out of ordinary per- 
ception, and the reason abandoning itself to the imagination does not 
resist the delight of indulging in visions. If the eyes are closed, a 
whole train of vivid dreams are presented. Memory is generally 
asleep ; all the passions, affections, and emotions have lost their sway. 
It is all an exquisite indolence ; with order, harmony, and tranquillity, 
combined with brilliant and exhilarating dreams." 

" Many a time it has happened to me," says De Quincey, " on a sum- 
mer night, when I have been seated at an open window, — from which I 
could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and could at the same time 
command a view of some great town standing on a different radius of 
my circular prospect, but at nearly the same distance, — that from 
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sunset to sunrise, all through the hours of night, I have continued 
motionless, as if frozen, without consciousness of myself as of an 
object anywise distinct from the multiform scene which I contemplated 
from above." 

The same author wishes to impress upon his readers the 
important fact, that the delirium of opium bears no resem- 
blance to alcoholic intoxication. The two are falsely con- 
founded together by all the uninitiated, but no amount of 
opium can intoxicate ; for the solid drug is incapable of pro- 
ducing any state of body at all resembling that which is caused 
by alcohol, and not in degree only incapable, but also in 
kind. He thus draws the distinction between them : — 

" The pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a 
crisis, after which it declines ; that from opium, when once generated, 
is stationary for eight or ten hours : the first, to borrow a technical dis- 
tinction from medicine, is a case of acute, the second of chronic pleas- 
ure ; the one is a flame, the other a steady, equable glow. But the 
main distinction lies in this, — that whereas wine disorders the mental 
faculties, opium, on the contrary, introduces among them the most ex- 
quisite order, legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self- 
possession ; opium greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds 
the judgment, and gives a preternatural brightness and a vivid exal- 
tation to the contempts and admirations, to the loves and the hatreds 
of the drinker; opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity and 
equipoise to all the faculties, active or passive ; and with respect to the 
temper and moral feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital 
warmth which is approved by the judgment, and which would probably 
always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval health." 

Ancient mythology, which symbolized so many things which 
we now recognize, and drew such clear and just distinctions 
between many of those relations which are the same in all 
ages, well designated Sleep, Dreams, and Death as children 
of Night. Sleep dwelt in Cimmerian darkness, and bore the 
poppy as his emblem. The god of Dreams was also called 
Morpheus, from the various images or forms seen in such 
visions. Death was no skeleton among the ancients, but a 
fair bodily form like the rest, bearing an inverted torch. The 
use and influence of narcotics seem to vivify for us these old 
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resemblances. Physiology, at any rate, teaches us that their 
effects are very nearly allied to those of natural dreams. 

Carpenter considers that dreaming is a mark of imperfect 
sleep, and that in profound, ordinary sleep the cerebrum, as 
well as the sensory ganglia, is in a state of complete func- 
tional inactivity. When dreaming takes place, there is 
usually a less complete exclusion of sensory impressions, 
although the perceptive consciousness may be entirely sus- 
pended ; so that the course of the dream may be influenced by 
them, although the mind is not conscious of them as such. 
If this be true, we may consider that, in profound sleep, the 
functional activity of the cerebrum and that of the sensory 
ganglia are alike suspended ; that, in dreaming, the cerebrum 
is partially active, and that the sensorium is in such a con- 
dition of recipiency for cerebral impressions, that the mind 
becomes directly conscious of them. It is, in fact, by their 
influence upon the current of ideas, and not by their power 
of exciting sensations, that we recognize their operation under 
such circumstances ; and thus, if they are not recognized as 
proceeding from external objects, they may still affect the 
character of dreams. This is especially true of dreams pro- 
duced by some narcotics, especially by hasheesh ; for those 
who give themselves up to the fantasia caused by this drug 
are careful to withdraw themselves from all external circum- 
stances which could convey unpleasant impressions, and hence 
tinge the character of their visions. It has been well re- 
marked, that nothing surprises us in dreams. All probabilities 
of time, place, and environments are violated ; the dead pass 
before us alive and well; and occurrences, such as in our 
waking state would excite the strongest emotions, may be 
contemplated without the slightest feeling of pain or pleasure. 
One other remarkable peculiarity in the state of dreaming is 
the rapidity with which trains of thought pass through the 
mind. 

Enough has been said, then, to prove certain strong analo- 
gies between natural dreams and those visions, during the 
waking state, produced by narcotics. Now it has been sup- 
posed that during sleep the vessels of the brain are more 
congested than during the waking hours ; and that this pas- 
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sive congestion, varying in degree from various causes, has 
much influence in determining the amount and character of 
dreams. It seems equally plausible that the effect of nar- 
cotics may be produced in a like way, — through the circula- 
tion, upon the nerve tissue. This is hypothesis alone. But 
there is one other morbid state, which, we fear, bears a very 
close analogy to the artificial excitement produced by hemp, 
and that is mania, — ranging all the way from hallucinations, 
illusions, and delirium, to sheer insanity. The hasheesh- 
eater, too, complains of a heat and a feeling of increased cir- 
culation in the head ; so much so as to make this a promi- 
nent and painful symptom of his narcotic state. Those who 
wish will find more of interest on this subject in the treatise 
of M. Moreau, — who personally experimented with hemp, — 
Du Haschisch et de V Alienation Mentale, Etudes Psycholo- 
giques. One other fact must be borne in mind by the 
would-be opium dreamer, and that is, that opium will not 
give brains, but that the beauty, and above all the intellect- 
ual nature of all narcotic visions, depend on the mental 
power, even more than on the associations, of the subject. 
The sufferings of the opium-eater who omits his daily 
quantum, or who deliberately attempts to suspend the habit, 
are so terrible, that few have the energy to persevere. Nor 
are the dreams of him who continues the indulgence forever 
charming. Horrible visions, mournful remembrances, and all 
the agonies of a low form of delirium tremens, may attack him 
when his health has begun to fail. In De Quincey's case, 
when he renounced the drug, his sufferings bore no resem- 
blance to those caused by lack of a customary alcoholic 
stimulant. He was afflicted with an unutterable irritation of 
stomach, accompanied by intense perspiration. This was fol- 
lowed by a palsy of the intellectual faculties, so that his 
studies were long interrupted, and he could not read with a 
moment's endurance. The opium-eater, he tells us, loses none 
of his moral sensibilities or aspirations ; he wishes and longs 
as earnestly as ever to realize what he believes possible, and 
to fulfil what he deems his duty ; but his intellectual appre- 
hension of what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not 
of execution only, but even of attempt. He lies under the 
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weight of incubus and nightmare, in sight of all that he 
would fain perform, just as a man forcibly confined to his bed 
by the mortal languor of a relaxing disease. The first im- 
portant change of De Quincey's physical economy was a revival 
of an irritable state of the eye incident to childhood. By 
this, spectra were constantly appearing upon all objects, mov- 
ing and still, and of every definable or undefined shape, just 
as sick children see various figures on the walls of their cham- 
bers. Four other phenomena then presented themselves. 
Whatever the irritable retina called up into the form of spec- 
tra was repeated in his dreams. " When they were once traced 
in faint and visionary colors, like writings in sympathetic ink, 
they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams 
into insufferable splendor that fretted my heart." All this was 
accompanied by a deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, 
that seemed to descend into chasms and sunless abysses, depths 
below depths, from which it appeared hopeless to reascend. 
Time and space expanded into infinity. He felt as if he had 
lived a hundred years in one night. And, finally, the minut- 
est incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later years, 
were recalled. In these four respects there were certainly as 
many elements of purgatory presented, as one human being, 
with shattered health and gnawing dyspepsia, could endure, 
and survive. " Think of me," he says, " as of one, even 
when four months had passed, still agitated, writhing, throb- 
bing, palpitating, shattered ; and much in the situation of one 
who has been racked." And on a renunciation, after seven- 
teen years' use and eight years' abuse of opium, he still suf- 
fered ; his " dreams are not yet perfectly calm ; sleep is tu- 
multuous, and, like the gates of Paradise to our first parents, 
when looking back from afar, it is still 

' With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms.' " 
Dr. Medhurst thus describes the opium-smoker of China : — 
" The outward appearances are sallowness of the complexion, blood- 
less cheeks and lips, sunken eye, with a dark circle round the eyelids, 
and a haggard countenance. There is a peculiar appearance of the 
face of a smoker not noticed in any other condition ; the skin assumes 
a pale, waxy appearance, as if all the fat were removed from beneath 
the skin. The hollows of the countenance, the eyelids, fissure and 
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corners of the lips, depression at the angle of the jaw, and the temples, 
take on a peculiar dark appearance, not that resulting from chronic 
diseases, but as if some dark matter were deposited beneath the skin. 
In fine, a confirmed opium-smoker presents a most melancholy appear- 
ance, haggard, dejected, with a lack-lustre eye, and a slovenly and 
feeble gait." 

Dr. Ball writes : — 

" Throughout the districts of China may be seen walking skeletons, 
— families wretched and beggared by drugged fathers and husbands, — 
multitudes who have lost house and home dying in the streets, in the 
fields, on the banks of the river, without even a stranger to care for 
them while alive, and, when dead, left exposed to view till they become 
offensive masses." 

A Malay, who was apprehended on some criminal charge, 
when locked up, was, as a matter of course, deprived of opium 
for some days ; but he pined away so rapidly, that, although 
only four or five days in confinement, he could not leave the 
jail when released, but was carried out ; having entered the 
place as strong and muscular a man as could be met with. 
Another inveterate opium-smoker makes his confession that, 
after his quantity is consumed, 

" he feels no desire for sleep until twelve or two in the morning, 
when he falls into disturbed slumbers. When he awakes, his head 
is giddy, confused, and painful, his mouth is dry, he has great thirst, 
he has no appetite, can neither read nor write, suffers pains in all 
his bones and muscles, and gasps for breath; he wishes to bathe, but 
cannot stand the shock. This state continues until he gets his morn- 
ing pipe, when he can eat and drink a little, and after that attend to 
his business. ' Look,' he says, appealing to himself, ' I was, ere I 
gave way to this accursed vice, stout, strong, and able for anything. 
I loved my wife and children, attended to my business, and was happy : 
but now I am thin, meagre, and wretched. I can receive enjoyment 
from nothing but the pipe ; my passions are gone ; and if I am railed 
at, and abused like a dog, I return not an angry word.' " 

The irresistible power which opium acquires over the minds 
of its votaries, is not less wonderful than the pleasure it con- 
fers during the exciting stage of its action. Of the slavery 
to which it reduces the strongest minds we have a remarkable 
example in Coleridge. He struggled desperately to break 
34* 
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the habit. At one time he hired porters to guard the doors 
of the druggists' stores, with orders to prevent his entrance, 
for replenishing his stock of opium. But when they strove 
to obey his orders and force him away, this poor slave of 
narcotics would countermand his directions, and imperiously 
bid them to admit him, for that was his will, and that he 
paid them to obey. Subsequently he put himself into the 
hands of a medical man, but here again he failed. For while 
he pretended to be gradually lessening the dose under medi- 
cal instruction, and while his friends were congratulating 
themselves that he was in the process of cure, he was all the 
while buying laudanum secretly, and drinking it in as large 
doses as before. A deception so base and degrading as this 
well illustrates the state to which his moral sense was re- 
duced. Yet he was fully conscious of his condition, and had 
not lost his desire for relief; for he writes : — 

" There is no hope. O God, how willingly would I place myself 
under Dr. Fox, in his establishment ! for my case is a species of mad- 
ness, only that it is a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, 
and not of the intellectual faculties. You bid me rouse myself. Go, 
bid a man paralytic in both arms, to rub them briskly together, and 
that will cure him. ' Alas ! ' he would reply, ' that I cannot move my 
arms is my complaint and my misery.' " 

Even greater misery he describes in another letter. 

" Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for many years has been 
attempting to beat off pain, by a constant recurrence to a vice that 
reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for 
others the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude him! 
In short, conceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, 
and you will form as tolerable a notion of my state, as it is possible 
for a good man to have." * 

It is probably rare for the Chinese to discontinue opium- 
smoking until death releases them. They resort to any shifts 
to obtain it ; for without it they perish. Dr. Medhurst speaks 
of two respectable young men, sons of an officer of high rank, 
well informed, having received a good education, and accus- 
tomed to good society. So inveterate was their habit of opium- 
smoking, and so large the quantity necessary to keep up the 

* Cottle's Recollections. 
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stimulus, that their funds were exhausted. Friends relieved 
their necessities again and again ; but it was impossible to 
give them bread and opium too, and they died in the most 
abject and destitute condition. As soon as these poor crea- 
tures are unable to obtain the opium on which their very life 
depends, they droop, and perish by the road-side. 

An Englishman at Hong-Kong, desirous of seeing opium as 
it passes in commerce, was shown, by a Parsee friend in his 
opium warehouse, two chests filled with balls of the size of 
a Dutch cheese. These are globes of jelly-like opium, en- 
closed in a crust or rind. 

" The Parsee tapped one, and drew forth about a spoonful of the 
drug. It was not the opium which engaged the traveller's attention ; 
it was the effect it produced upon the surrounding coolies. He had 
never seen before excitement in a Chinaman's face. He had seen them 
tried for their lives, and condemned to death. He had seen them laugh 
heartily at a gesture at a sing-song ; and he once saw a witness grin 
with great delight, as he unexpectedly saw his most intimate friend 
among a crowd of prisoners in the dock. But these coolies, when they 
saw that opium, opened their horizontal, slit-shaped eyes, till they grew 
round and starting ; their limbs, so lax and limpid when not in actual 
strain of labor, were stiff from excitement ; every head was pressed 
forward, every hand seemed ready to clutch. There was a possibility 
that it would be put down upon the window-sill, near which the stranger 
and his Parsee friend were standing, and there could be seen the 
shadow of fingers ready to slide in. It was almost certain that it would 
be thrown aside, and there was the grand hope of an opium debauch 
gratis, and this was the state of mind that hope created." 

Well may the Chinese compare the English with that race 
of white men whom their traditions assert to have introduced 
opium among some neighboring islanders, for the purpose of 
subduing them. When the natives had contracted the fatal 
habit, they lost their manliness, and were unable either to 
resist their invaders or to live without them, since they sup- 
plied them with opium. Yet, although much of the misery 
of the opium-smoking Chinese is traceable to English avarice, 
which derives an annual income of some six million pounds 
sterling from the labors of the East India Company in raising 
opium in India, and smuggling it into China for sale, yet- the 
English are not now the only persons at fault. Undoubtedly 
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they first fostered the evil habit, which has grown so powerful 
that the restrictive laws against the importation and use of 
opium are practically a dead letter, — so much so, that M. Hue 
mentions seeing opium smoked openly in all the Chinese tri- 
bunals of justice. More than this, opium is grown in China 
itself. We are told that any one who penetrates into the 
amphitheatre of mountains which bounds the Ningpo plain 
will see valleys upon valleys of fine, rich land covered with 
poppies. The official reports deplore this, but cannot prevent 
it ; and it is estimated that sixty thousand chests are annually 
raised there. 

The Turks and Hindoos manifest the pernicious effects of 
opium consumption in indolence, ignorance, and degeneracy. 
Yet a moderate indulgence, even long continued, is not as 
immediately and universally deleterious and fatal as some 
would represent. Says Dr. Eartwell, of the East India Com- 
pany's service, whose knowledge of this subject is very ex- 
tensive : — 

" The proofs are still wanting to show that the moderate use of opium 
produces more pernicious effects upon the constitution than the moder- 
ate use of spirituous liquors ; whilst, at the same time, it is certain that 
the consequences of the abuse of the former are less appalling in their 
effects upon the victim, and less disastrous to society at large, than the 
consequences of the abuse of the latter." * 

As with all other bad habits, in this it is chiefly the excess 
which is hurtful. We have here the testimony of the very 
intelligent special correspondent of the London Times from 
China, in 1857. He tells us that the Chinaman detests beer 
and wine, and his tobacco is very poor, while tea is an insuffi- 
cient narcotic ; but as there was never found, in any age or 
clime, a people without some stimulant in which they indulged, 
and as the Chinese have not attractions enough at home to 
make them domestic, nor any means of cheap moral excite- 
ment, they fall into the habit of opium-smoking. In giving 
his own experience as to what he saw of the habit, he contin- 
ues thus : — 

" At Ningpo I accepted an invitation to visit the opium-dens. I had 
seen the opium-eaters of Constantinople and Smyrna, and the haschisch- 

* Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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eaters of Constantinople, and I was prepared for emaciated forms and 
trembling limbs. The Chinese exhibition was sufficiently disgusting, 
but was otherwise quite a failure. These opium-dens are ordinary 
Chinese cottages, with a room about twelve feet square, furnished with 
a bed, a table, and a sofa. In the first we entered, three men sat upon 
the bed, and two upon the sofa. There was the opium-pipe, the lamp, 
and the small porcelain cup of treacly-looking opium. One of the cus- 
tomers takes the pipe and the lamp, then dips a pin into the opium, 
turns it round and round till he has the proper quantity of the jellified 
drug, inserts the pin in the pipe, applies the pipe to the flame of the 
lamp, and at the same time draws up the vapor by two or three long 
inhalations, — not whiffs, for he draws it into his lungs. Then he 
passes on the pipe, the opium being consumed, and gradually lets the 
vapor slowly return through his mouth and his nose. The members 
of this convivial society were good-humored and communicative. One 
was a chair coolie ; a second, a tradesman ; a third, a runner : they 
were all of that class of urban population which is just above the low- 
est. They were, however, neither emaciated nor infirm. The chair 
coolie was a sturdy fellow ; the runner seemed well able to run ; and 
the tradesman, who said he was thirty-eight years old, was remarked 
by all of us to be a singularly young-looking man for that age. He 
had smoked opium for seven years. 

" I only take the experiment for what it is worth. There must be 
very many most lamentable specimens of the effects of indulgence 
in this vicious practice, although we did not happen to see any of them 
that morning. They are not, however, so universal, nor even s& com- 
mon, as travellers are pleased to say they are. But if our visit Iras a 
failure in one respect, it was fully instructive in another. In the first 
house we visited, no man spent, on an average, less than 80 cash (8 
cents) a day on his opium-pipe. One man said he spent 120 cash. 
The chair coolie spends 80 cash, and his average earnings are 100 
cash a day. English physicians, unconnected with the missionary 
societies, have assured me that the coolie opium-smoker dies, not from 
opium, but from starvation. If he starves himself for his pipe, we need 
not ask what happens to his family." 

Many persons who use opium attain a fair age. Christison, 
in his work on poisons, refers to numerous cases of excessive 
opium-taking, in which the subjects reached the usual term 
of life. A well-known literary character, about fifty years old, 
has taken laudanum for twenty-five years. A lady of fifty- 
five, who enjoys good health, has taken opium many years. 
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Another woman, who had been in the practice of taking two 
ounces of laudanum daily for many years, died at the age of 
sixty. A gentleman, dying at sixty-three, drank laudanum to 
excess from the age of fifteen, and his daily allowance was a 
quart of a mixture consisting of three parts laudanum, and 
one of alcohol. A lady, living at seventy-four, has taken 
laudanum for forty years ; and another, of like habits, lived 
to be eighty years old. Coleridge reached the age of sixty- 
two ; and, finally, De Quincey died between seventy and 
eighty years old, confessing to an experience of opium of fifty- 
two years. 

Some years ago a suit-at-law took place in consequence of 
the death of the Earl of Mar, who having been an opium-eater, 
the life-insurance company refused to pay the amount of his 
insurance, on this ground, to his representatives. Dr. Christi- 
son testified that the facts would certainly tend to show that 
the practice of eating opium is not so injurious, and an opium- 
eater's life not so uninsurable, as is commonly thought. The 
result of the trial was that the company were obliged to pay 
the full amount. 

Now all this proves only that opium, used carefully as a 
narcotic indulgence, is not a direct poison. It does not re- 
move one particle of the curse which it inflicts as a degrading 
habit, dangerous in the excess it induces, horrible in the ago- 
nies it sometimes causes, fatal to all active life and energy, 
and hardly to be relinquished but with life itself. 

No man has so glowingly eulogized the bliss of opium as De 
Quincey. It is only fair, in looking at all sides of the ques- 
tion, to repeat his description, before leaving this part of the 
subject. 

" just, subtle, and all-conquering opium ! that, to the hearts of 
rich and poor alike, for the wounds that will never heal, and for the 
pangs of grief that tempt the spirit to rebel, bringest an assuaging 
balm ; eloquent opium ! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath, pleadest effectually for relenting pity, and, 
through one night's heavenly sleep, callest back to the guilty man the 
visions of his infancy, and hands washed pure from blood. O just and 
righteous opium ! that to the chancery of dreams summonest, for the 
triumphs of despairing innocence, false witnesses, and confoundest per- 
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jury, and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges ; thou build- 
est upon the bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the 
brain, cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles, — 
beyond the splendors of Babylon and Hekatompylos ; and from the 
' anarchy of dreaming sleep ' callest into sunny light the faces of long- 
buried beauties, and the blessed household countenances, cleansed from 
the ' dishonors of the grave.' Thou only givest these gifts to man, and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, just, subtle, and mighty opium ! " 

There is one relation in which this drug deserves all the 
praise that the most ardent fancy can heap upon it ; and that 
is its relation to sickness and pain. Here it may indeed be 
called " the Gift of God." Sydenham said that he would not 
practise medicine without opium ; and no modern sceptic has 
been bold enough to exclude it from his barren list of indis- 
pensable drugs. No other narcotic is so trustworthy, and so 
sure, in the average of constitutions, to produce sleep, soothe 
pain, relax painful spasm, and support the vitality under the 
most terrible strains of severe injury, or the slow drainage of 
chronic disease. The multitude who have gone before us, and 
those over whose thousand sick-beds in every civilized land 
the angel of death is hovering, uncertain where to strike, could 
they speak, would but repeat the same thanks for the com- 
fortable intervals and the calm nights afforded them in their 
anguish by this divine benefaction. So, too, might many a 
stricken soul refer to it as the giver of calmness, self-pos- 
session, and peace in its dying moments, and thus promoting 
its euthanasia. To the physician who has thus watched its 
influence it seems certain that this was the only and the 
unique use for which Providence intended it; and that its 
employment as an indulgence by those in health is but a base 
perversion of its higher powers. 

While we have long been accustomed to regard the Oriental 
nations as a race of opium-eaters, we have congratulated our- 
selves that such vile habits did not concern us of Europe or 
America. But serious, though vague, rumors from time to 
time reach our ears, that in England, and even in this coun- 
try, the practice is not unknown, but is increasing yearly in 
extent. It is certainly true of England, that the importation 
of opium has tripled in the last fifteen years, — a ratio of 
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increase far exceeding that of the population. How far this 
may be due to increased exportation, to new uses of the drug, 
or to the manufacture of its alkaloids, and how far to opium- 
eating, it is impossible, in the absence of statistics, to deter- 
mine definitely. England imports 80,000 pounds of opium 
annually ; retains 42,000 pounds for home consumption, and 
manufactures and exports 112 pounds of morphia. The 
United States imported and retained for domestic use 66,000 
pounds, in 1859, or one third more than England, though 
the population is about the same. This is less than one 
tenth of the amount used per head in China. To obtain 
the exact difference between the amount imported and the 
amount lawfully consumed in medical use, is difficult, if not 
impossible. 

De Quincey long ago pointed out many suspicious circum- 
stances, which would imply a pretty large amount of opram- 
eating. Counting up the number in one small class of 
society, his own literary or eminent contemporaries, he easily 
collected a very considerable number of opiophagi. We 
may argue from one class to the rest, if we recollect two 
other facts which the same author ascertained. Three Lon- 
don druggists, remote from one another, assured him that 
the number of amateur opium-eaters was immense, and that 
they had great difficulty in distinguishing this class from 
those who purchased the drug for suicide, — both requiring 
large quantities. He was also informed by several cotton 
manufacturers of Manchester, that their operatives were rap- 
idly getting into the practice of opium-eating, because it was 
a cheaper indulgence than the use of alcoholic spirits, in 
hard times. 

We venture to say, that there is hardly an apothecary's 
shop in this city which has not at least one habitual pur- 
chaser of large quantities of opium, while we very often hear 
of individuals buying a bottle of laudanum, drinking several 
ounces in the presence of the affrighted clerk, and walking 
away unharmed, since it is their regular allowance. It is 
to be feared, too, that this seductive habit prevails among 
females to a very considerable degree. In our brief expe- 
rience we have known of two female opium-eaters, and 
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heard of others. There is a large class also, not included 
in this list, who habitually use heavy doses of opium, to ren- 
der endurable a life which is consuming away by painful 
chronic disease. 

In the marshy and malarious districts of England, opium 
is taken as a protection from fever and ague. This is a 
specious excuse for those who wish to indulge in a nar- 
cotic. More opium is sold in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Manchester, than in other parts of Great Britain. 

Alton Locke, riding with a yeoman of the Pen country, 
has this conversation with him: — 

" ' Love ye, then ! they as dinnot take spirits down thor, tak' their 
pennord o' elevation, then, — women folk especial.' 

" ' What 's elevation ? ' 

" ' Oh ! ho ! ho ! Yow goo into druggist's shop o' market-day, into 
Cambridge, and you '11 see the little boxes, doozens and doozens, a' 
ready on the counter ; and never a Ven-man's wife goo by, but what 
calls in for her pennord o' elevation, to last her out the week. "Well, 
it keeps women folk quiet, it do ; and it 's mortal good agin ago pains.' 

"'But what is it?' 

" ' Opium, bor' alive, opium ! ' " 

The uses of opium in medicine are many. It is given 
both alone and combined ; and it enters as an ingredient 
into many officinal preparations. It is also largely con- 
sumed in the manufacture of its alkaloid, morphine. As 
this does not contain more than ten per cent of the crude 
opium, it follows that nine tenths of the whole bulk are lost 
in the manufacture. Jtesides this lawful consumption, which 
is large, opium is used secretly in patent medicines and 
quack preparations, to an enormous extent. In point of 
fact, two drugs form the grand " stand-bys " of the maker 
of secret nostrums. For all purgatives, laxatives, and liver- 
regulators, aloes is used. For all anodyne, anti-spasmodic, 
anti-neuralgic combinations, for cough-mixtures, diarrhoea- 
mixtures, infant carminatives, and " soothing syrups," opium, 
in the form of morphine, laudanum, or paregoric, is the sine 
qua non. Other ingredients may vary, but the certain and 
cheap narcotic never. We are sorry to say that those very 
remedies which are advertised and puffed as free from 
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opium or paregoric, and hence adapted to the tend ere st 
infancy, often contain large amounts of this drug. Thus, 
Godfrey's Cordial contains half a grain of opium to the 
ounce, and Dolby's Carminative one eighth of a grain to 
the ounce. An infant was narcotized and killed by forty 
drops of this remedy. This is a rare case, to be sure ; but 
all these preparations vary in strength, from the doubtful 
quality of the opium; and infants are peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of narcotics. While these remedies are 
openly employed in the nursery, and perhaps clandestinely 
by indolent or sleepy nurses, there is another use of them 
which is both large and frightful. Opium is not inaptly 
called the " poor child's nurse." It serves instead of a hu- 
man attendant, and hence the temptation it presents to poor 
women, who must leave their children to perform household 
labor, or are confined in factories. In the English manufac- 
turing towns such practices are exceedingly prevalent. In 
1843, it is stated on the authority of the public missionary, 
there were in the town of Preston, England, upward of six- 
teen hundred families in which Godfrey's Cordial, or some 
analogous compound, was habitually employed. In one sec- 
tion of the town sixty-four per cent of the mortality was of 
children under five years of age. " The child sinks into a 
low, torpid state ; wastes away into a skeleton, except the 
stomach, producing what is known as pot-belly. One woman 
said, ' The sleeping-stuff made them that they were always 
dozing, and never cared for food. They pined away ; their 
heads got big, and they died.' " Not long since, an inquest 
was held in New York over an infant slowly poisoned by 
opium, by a brutal dry-nurse. We have seen a specimen of 
the opium-fed child in Boston, also. 

The opium which cannot be accounted for in the above 
ways must be eaten. In leaving this part of our subject, we 
would suggest the inquiry, whether the narcotic confessions 
of opium and hasheesh eaters have not done more harm 
than good, by making known the seductive properties of 
these powerful drugs, which, for humanity's sake, had better 
been kept concealed, or confined to their Eastern homes. 

The intoxicating narcotic which is called Hasheesh is 
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the product of the hemp-plant. Though passing by differ- 
ent names, the Cannabis Sativa and the Cannabis Indica, 
or native and Indian hemp, are essentially the same plant. 
Climate seems to make all the difference between them. 
By that influence the fibres of the one harden into flax and 
cordage ; while from the other exudes a fragrant green 
resin, which is powerfully narcotic. This resin is collected 
in a way similar to that employed in the case of opium. In 
the crude state, it is called churrus : the whole plant, 
gathered while in flower, and dried, is gunjah; the larger 
leaves and seed-capsules are called bang; and a decoction, 
prepared by boiling the leaves and flowers with water to 
which fresh butter is added, and then evaporating to a thick 
syrup, is hasheesh. Hemp is consumed on the plains of 
India ; on the slopes of the Himalayas ; in Persia ; in Tur- 
key ; in Northern Africa among the Moors ; in Central and 
Southern Africa, even by the Hottentots ; and also by the 
native Indians of Brazil. 

Dr. O'Shaughnessy, experimenting on an Indian with the 
extract of hemp, thus describes its effects. 

" At two P. M. a grain of the resin of hemp was given to a rheu- 
matic patient ; at four P. M. he was very talkative, sang, called loudly 
for more food, and declared himself in perfect health. At six P. M. 
he was asleep. At eight he was found insensible, but breathing with 
perfect regularity. His pulse and skin were natural, and the pupils 
acted freely under light. Happening by chance to lift the patient's 
arm, one can judge of my astonishment when I found it remained in 
the posture in which I placed it. We soon found that the patient had 
been thrown by the narcotic into that rarest of nervous states, cata- 
lepsy. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed his arms and 
limbs in every imaginable attitude. A waxen figure could not be more 
pliant, or more stationary in each position, no matter how contrary to 
the natural gravity of the part. To all impressions he was meanwhile 
almost insensible. After a time this passed off, and left him uninjured." 

M. Moreau made many experiments with hemp on his own 
person. He found that, when taken in small doses, it simply 
produced exhilaration of spirits. In doses sufficient to in- 
duce fantasia, it is followed by an intense feeling of happi- 
ness. 
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" It is really happiness which is produced by it ; and by this I mean 
an enjoyment entirely moral, and by no means sensual, as might be 
supposed. For the haschish-eater is happy, not like the gourmand, or 
the famished man when satisfying his appetite, or the voluptuary in the 
gratification of his amative desires, — but like him who hears tidings 
which fill him with joy, or like the miser counting his treasures, the 
gambler who is successful at play, or the ambitious man who is intoxi- 
cated with success." 

A good authority, Dr. Johnston, in his " Chemistry of 
Common Life," tells us that the extract of hemp differs 
from opium, not only in its sensible properties, but also in 
its effects upon the system. It does not lessen, but rather 
excites, appetite. It does not occasion nausea, dryness of the 
tongue, constipation, or diminished secretions, and is not usu- 
ally followed by that melancholy state of depression to which 
the opium-eater is subject. It differs also in causing dilata- 
tion of the pupil, and sometimes catalepsy, in stilling pain less 
than opium does, in less generally producing sleep, in the 
peculiar inebriating quality it possesses, in the phantasmata it 
awakens, and in its aphrodisiac effects. It does not produce 
an apathy to external impressions, like opium, but adds a sen- 
sitiveness and activity of all the feelings and senses, external 
and internal, to the intellectual activity imparted by opium. 
The latter shuts up the mind within itself, while the former 
throws it open to the most lively influence of every bodily 
sense. So the mental activity occasioned by hemp resembles 
more that of the waking than the sleeping man. The action 
of opium, too, is interrupted by disturbance and bodily mo- 
tion, while that of hemp is diminished by stillness and repose. 

Hemp, too, as well as opium, has its panegyrists, who can 
describe it thus : — 

" O kind and blissful mockery, when the manacled felon, on his bed 
of straw, is transported to the home of his innocent boyhood, and the 
pining and forsaken fair is happy with her fond and faithful lover, and 
the poor man hath abundance, and the dying man is in joyous health, 
and despair hath hope, and those that want are as though they wanted 
not, and they who weep are as though they wept not. But the fashion 
of these things passeth away." 

The author of " The Hasheesh-Eater " seems to have first 
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indulged in this narcotic while still in his youth, and a mem- 
ber of some American college. His whole book has an air of 
truth, but of immaturity. We are not among those who be- 
lieve it a fiction, based on the reading and admiration of the 
" Confessions of an English Opium-Eater." We shall con- 
sider and treat the book as a bona fide and most extraordinary 
experience, opening up a new world, to English readers, in 
the psychology of narcotics. Neither do we think it an imi- 
tation of De Quincey in style or incident. The author spe- 
cially disclaims any conscious plagiarism of thought or matter, 
although the similarity of the subjects treated of rendered 
some resemblances inevitable. The Hasheesh-Eater continued 
for several years in the practice, and he alludes to quite a 
number of acquaintances who also ate hemp, and whose delu- 
sions varied from mad mirth to coma. 

The Hasheesh-Eater began cautiously to experiment with 
the new narcotic, and it was not until after some days of ten- 
tative dallying that he took a dose large enough to produce 
any effect. The resinous extract of hemp is of very uncer- 
tain strength, and, although one or two grains are enough for 
a beginner in the East, it took thirty grains seriously to affect 
our author. This quantity he swallowed one evening, after 
tea, and remained until ten o'clock in the house of a friend. 
At that hour his strange sensations began. 

" A shock, as of some unimagined vital force, shoots without warn- 
ing through my entire frame, leaping to my fingers' ends, piercing my 
brain, startling me till I almost spring from my chair. I could not 
doubt it. I was in the power of the hasheesh influence. No pain 
anywhere, — not a twinge in any fibre, — yet a cloud of unutterable 
strangeness was settling upon me, and wrapping me impenetrably in 

from all that was natural or familiar Now for the first time I 

experienced that vast change which hasheesh makes in all measure- 
ments of time. The first word of the reply occupied a period sufficient 
for the action of a drama ; the last left me in complete ignorance of 
any point far enough back in the past to date the commencement of the 
sentence. Its enunciation might have occupied years. I was not in 
the same life which had held me when I heard it begun. And now, 
with time, space expanded also. At my friend's house one particular 
arm-chair was always reserved for me. I was sitting in it, at a dis- 
tance of hardly three feet from the table around which the members of 
35* 
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the family were grouped. Rapidly that distance widened. The whole 
atmosphere seemed ductile, and spun out endlessly into great spaces 
surrounding me on every side. We were in a vast hall, of which my 
friends and I occupied opposite extremities. The ceiling and walls 
ran upward with a gliding motion, as if vivified with a sudden force of 

resistless growth I advanced towards the centre-table. With 

every step its distance increased. I nerved myself for a long pedes- 
trian journey. Still the lights, the faces, the furniture receded. At 
last, almost unconsciously, I reached them. It would be tedious to 
attempt to convey the idea of the time which my leave-taking con- 
sumed. Finally I was in the street. Beyond me the view stretched 
endlessly away. It was an unconverging vista, whose nearest lamps 
seemed separated from me by leagues. I was doomed to pass through 
a merciless stretch of space. A soul just disenthralled, setting out for 
his flight beyond the farthest visible star, could not be more over- 
whelmed with his newly acquired conception of the sublimity of distance 
than I was at that moment. Solemnly I began my infinite journey." 

M. Moreau experienced very similar sensations while re- 
turning to his home, in Paris, under the influence of hemp. 
The Passage de V Opera, familiar to him for years, expanded 
into like colossal proportions before him, on this occasion. 

After various hallucinations, the Hasheesh-Eater began to 
experience a sense of active congestion of the brain, and an 
exaggerated consciousness, so to speak, of all the vital actions. 

" My sensations began to be terrific, — not from any pain that I felt, 
but from the tremendous mystery of all around me and within me. By 
an appalling introversion, all the operations of vitality which, in our 
ordinary state, go on unconsciously, came vividly into my experience. 
Through every thinnest corporeal tissue and minutest vein I could 
trace the circulation of the blood along each inch of its progress. I 
knew when every valve opened, and when it shut ; every sense was 
preternaturally awakened ; the room was full of a great glory. The 
beating of my heart was so clearly audible, that I wondered to find it 
unnoticed by those who were sitting by my side. So, now, that heart 
became a great fountain, whose jet played upward with loud vibra- 
tions, and, striking upon the roof of my skull as on a gigantic dome, fell 
back with a splash and echo into its resorvoir. Faster and faster came 
the pulsations, until at last I heard them no more, and the stream be- 
came one continuously pouring flood, whose roar resounded through all 
my frame. I gave myself up for lost, since judgment, which still sat 
unimpaired above my perverted senses, argued that congestion must 
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take place in a few moments, and close the drama with my death. But 
my clutch would not yet relax from hope. The thought struck me, 
Might not this rapidity of circulation be, after all, imaginary? I deter- 
mined to find out." 

He was greatly comforted by finding that his pulse was only 
ninety a minute. After various hallucinations, including the 
constant recurrence of the enlargement of space and time, he 
went to bed, and experienced dreams, alternately splendid and 
deliciously quiet, all night. In the morning he awoke, feeling 
no bad effects from the indulgence, but fresh and well. Of 
course what was first tried for experiment, was repeated for 
the pleasure it afforded, and he gradually became the slave 
of the habit. After a continued use he began to have pain, 
craving, and horrible visions, like those of the opium-eater, 
which rendered it almost impossible for him to discontinue the 
indulgence. He struggled hard, he tells us ; renounced the 
habit, relapsed, and finally reformed altogether. 

Hasheesh visions seem to be more active than those in- 
duced by opium, and quite as fantastic. Tremendous and 
awful apparitions alternate with scenes of mirth and tran- 
quillity. Race, talent, temperament, and association make the 
same differences that they do to the opium-eater. External 
influences, as those of scenery, cheerful rooms, and even light, 
are powerful accessories of the enjoyment. The introversion 
of consciousness to the internal vital acts is no more strange 
and incredible, than the like introversion which takes place in 
disease. Even in so functional a malady as dyspepsia, the 
sufferer becomes conscious of the presence, the shape, the 
motions, and pangs of an organ which he could not have 
sworn he possessed before. 

The Hasheesh-Eater says that there are only three ways 
of escape from the drug, — insanity, death, or abandonment. 
If he succeeded in the last, we must be permitted to say, that 
we think he came very near the first. He seems more crazy 
in his visions than the Opium-Eater. His hallucinations are 
often mystical; and he avows himself a transcendentalist ; 
of which, indeed, there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
style of his later chapters. He dabbles also in Mesmerism 
and Braidism to some degree. He fancies, in his visions, that 
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he has an intuition of the philosophy of Pythagoras, and that 
the views of that great philosopher were due to hemp. He 
even maintains the same ideas in his sober moments, and calls 
himself, in his Preface, " the son of Pythagoras." Now we 
do not deny his claims to all this, and to talent and strong 
perceptions besides ; nor do we, inexperienced as we are in 
narcotics, pretend to unveil the mysteries of hasheesh. But 
we submit the query whether the following circumstance is 
not much more like the hallucinations of a mild lunatic, — or 
those early stages of insanity which we oftener see at home, 
in private life, than in asylums, which it is not advanced 
enough to reach, — than the reasonings of a sound philos- 
ophy ? 

" One thing related of Pythagoras and his friends has seemed very 
striking to me. There is a legend that, as he was passing a river, its 
waters called up to him, in the presence of his followers, ' Hail ! Py- 
thagoras.' Frequently, while in the power of the hasheesh delirium, 
have I heard inanimate things sonorous with such voices. On every 
side they have saluted me, from rocks and trees and waters and sky ; 
in my happiness filling me with intense exultation, as I heard them 
welcoming their master ; in my agony heaping nameless curses on my 
head, as I went away into an eternal exile from all sympathy. Of this 
tradition of Jamblichus I feel an appreciation which almost convinces 
me that the voice of the river was indeed heard, though only by the 
quickened mind of some hasheesh-glorified esoteric." 

The Hasheesh-Eater is a scholar and a fine writer; but, 
he has not the direct pathos, power, and pomp of diction 
of De Quincey. His jokes and puns strike us as poor, as he 
fears they may, when viewed apart from hasheesh. He thinks 
he has an intuitive power of tracing derivations in etymology. 
But we fancy that every hard student has felt the same at 
times. It seems like intuition, but is really only the uncon- 
scious maturing of previously acquired knowledge. Yet this 
author has many excellences, and is deserving of our thanks 
for the only English treatise on Hasheesh, as well as for the 
terrible warning his personal experience affords us. Like 
other hemp-eaters, he was afflicted with painful visions and 
apparitions in his dreams long after he had renounced the 
drug. He closes the history of his abandonment of hemp 
with the following touching paragraph : — 
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" The progress into recovery has been by slow degrees, yet a pro- 
gress after all. Ever and anon a return of the former suffering has 
made it necessary to spend half the night in walking ; but the sense 
that every step forward was also a step, however infinitesimal, upward, 
is a greater relief than the possibility of once more journeying through 
the rosiest realms of the former hasheesh happiness. At least, for the 
present, — as a proviso to the proposition, let this be added, — for he 
who has once looked upon great glories cannot but hope to behold 
them again, when Nature is freed from all the grossness which makes 
them painful in the present state, and they shall come to him, not 
through walls which they must melt to make a passage-way, but like 
the sunlight, which, falling joyously and harmlessly, bathes the fore- 
head of the little child asleep." 

Next to salt, tobacco is the article most universally used by 
man, with the exception of the cereal grains. The- tobacco 
zone girdles the globe. From the equator, through fifty de- 
grees of latitude, it grows, and is consumed on every con- 
tinent. With a partial exception in favor of the hop, tobacco 
is the sole recognized narcotic of civilization. Opium and 
hemp, if indulged in, are concealed by the Western nations. 
Not so with tobacco, which the majority of civilized men use, 
and the minority rather deprecate than denounce. It is at 
once the most common and the most innocent of the narcot- 
ics. More people consume tobacco than all united that use 
opium, hemp, and the betel ; or, in other words, nigh three 
fourths of the whole human race. Tobacco, too, is the fee- 
blest narcotic, and does not give rise to the palpable bad 
effects of the others. 

The honor of introducing it to England is divided between 
Kaleigh, Drake, and Hawkins. It became at once popular; 
and, in spite of restrictive laws, its use has steadily and very 
largely increased. A century and a half ago the import of 
tobacco into England did not exceed one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, but now they reach thirty million pounds, 
or a pound per head of the population ; and government de- 
rives a revenue from it of twenty millions of dollars. - The 
consumption of Austria in 1856 was eighty-five million pounds. 
And the United States are nearly as bad, as they raise two 
hundred million pounds, export one hundred and twenty-two, 
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and reserve seventy-eight millions for home consumption. In 
1851, the city of New York spent 3,650,000 dollars for cigars, 
and only 3,102,500 dollars for bread. The United States, to 
be sure, furnish one twentieth of the estimated production 
of tobacco in the whole world. All the States, with five ex- 
ceptions, share in the growth of this great staple. Confining 
our attention to those which raise a million pounds and up- 
wards, we find Connecticut and Indiana cited at one million 
each; Ohio and North Carolina at from ten to twelve mil- 
lions ; Missouri, Tennessee, and Maryland, from seventeen 
to twenty-one millions ; and Kentucky and Virginia, about 
fifty-six million pounds. As for other countries, M. Hue esti- 
mates the number of smokers in China at 300,000,000 per- 
sons. It has been estimated by those curious to reduce such 
matters to statistics, that the human family spends annually 
250,000,000 pounds sterling, or about 1,250,000,000 dollars, 
in the gratification of this one habit. Nor does this begin to 
represent the amounts paid for extraneous necessities to the 
consumption of tobacco ; such as pipes, for instance, of which 
the French town of St. Omer alone produces yearly 30,000,000. 
The tobacco-leaf is consumed by man usually in three ways : 
by smoking, snuffing, and chewing. It is smoked in the East 
Indies, China, Siam, Turkey, Persia, over Europe generally, 
and in America. Women smoke habitually in China, the East 
and West Indies, and to a less extent in South America, Spain, 
and France. The latter country is the home of snuff, though 
it is used all over Europe and the United States. The women 
of some of the Southern States consume snuff in a more dis- 
gusting way, as described in a Virginia paper. 

" Eighty per cent of the women of our State may be safely set down 
as snuff-dippers. In this number are included all ages, colors, and 
conditions. This practice is generally prevalent in the pine districts 
of North Carolina, and in many parts of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Eastern Tennessee. It may be thus described. 
A female snuff-dipper takes a short stick, and, wetting it, dips it into 
her snuff-box, and then rubs the gathered dust all about her mouth, into 
the interstices of her teeth, and so forth, where she allows it to remain 
until its strength has been fully absorbed. Others hold the stick thus 
loaded with snuff in the cheek, like a quid of tobacco, and suck it with 
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decided relish, while engaged in their ordinary avocations ; while others 
simply fill the mouth with snuff, and thus imitate, to all intents and 
purposes, the chewing propensities of the men. In the absence of 
snuff, tobacco in the plug or leaf is invariably resorted to." 

The women of Paraguay chew tobacco habitually and openly, 
and with their fair fingers take the tobacco out of their mouths 
before saluting one. Perhaps a Yankee would have little 
right to complain of such practices. 

Now men will not resort to such practices and to such ex- 
pense without a sufficient reason ; and we may therefore con- 
clude that an article so widely used must possess some pecu- 
liar quality producing a desirable effect ; also, since so many 
races use tobacco without any great physical deterioration, 
that it cannot produce any marked deleterious effect. The 
leaves of this plant owe their properties to certain invari- 
able active principles, which are two in number, — a volatile 
alkali and a volatile oil, called nicotin and nicotianin, re- 
spectively. A third powerful constituent is developed by 
combustion, which is named the empyreumatic oil. But from 
various chemical researches, we are forced to believe that the 
only constituent worthy of much attention, as the very soul 
and essence of the plant, is the organic base, nicotin or nico- 
tia. But this is a violent poison, — a few drops of it will kill 
quite large animals, as a cat or dog. It varies in amount in 
different kinds of tobacco, from two to eight per cent, but is 
present in all : undoubtedly a certain amount of it is intro- 
duced into the system with every cigar, or quid, or pinch of 
snuff. It is just as certain that it produces the narcotic or 
sedative effects of the herb, as it is that it would kill, if pure. 
But poisons are to be judged by their effects ; for this is the 
only means we have of knowing them to be such. And if a 
poison is in common use, we must embrace all the results of 
such use in a perfect generalization, before we can decide 
impartially. We do not hesitate to eat peaches, though we 
know that they owe their flavor to prussic acid. The breath 
of chlorine is deadly, but we daily eat it with impunity, 
wrapped in its poison-proof envelope of sodium, as common 
salt. Nay, carbonic acid is, among the gases, the most hostile 
to our lungs, but we drink it in soda-water or champagne 
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unharmed. Hence we conclude that the evil results of the 
use of tobacco are to be determined by its proved physiologi- 
cal effects, and not by general arguments based on the fact 
that it contains a poison. 

What is absolutely known is not much. There are two 
chief charges against it, which require notice. The first is, 
that tobacco wastes and vitiates the saliva, and thus prevents 
it from pei'forming its office in digestion, — that of turning 
starch into sugar. The waste of saliva, in excessive spitting, 
is certainly a serious evil. But the later physiologists have 
renounced the theory of a sugar-making function of the saliva, 
and confine its intended use to the mere lubrication of the 
food. And even if it did make sugar of the starchy food, and 
tobacco prevented this change, yet this would not have so very 
deleterious an effect, since the secretion of the pancreas is fully 
capable of completing that change alone, in the second stomach. 

The second charge is, that tobacco shatters the nervous sys^ 
tern, as well as produces dyspepsia. In excess, it undoubtedly 
does this, but so will coffee and tea, or even common food if 
the stomach be constantly overloaded and overworked. In 
moderation, we do not believe that it thus works. Nothing 
proves it. Nervousness is due, often, to a thousand other 
causes, as temperament, constitution, habits, and particularly 
excessive work, in a slender organization. Tobacco is a seda- 
tive or nervine. Many men make it the vis a tergo of their 
daily tasks, just as others use coffee and tea. Students, men 
of sedentary professional habits, or those subject to much 
excitement in business and politics, sometimes show debility 
and languor, or agitation and nervousness, while they smoke 
or chew tobacco. Are want of exercise, want of air, and want 
of rest to be eliminated as causes, while tobacco is made the 
scapegoat of all the injury they do ? The minor, rarely the 
graver, affections of the nervous system follow the use of 
tobacco in excess. We admit this willingly; but we deny 
that those effects attend its moderate use by persons of ordi- 
nary health. This second charge is more vague and indefinite 
than the other, and the answer is also less susceptible of proof. 
Both sides can avail themselves of circumstantial evidence 
alone, and we must judge by experience among the world of 
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smokers. That this class of tobacco consumers constihites so 
large a proportion of every people, and that nations still remain 
in normal health and vigor, is a strong point in our argument 
against any marked deleterious effects being produced by the 
ordinary use of tobacco. 

We do not know that, even if space permitted, we should 
come any nearer to a conclusion of the argument, so utterly 
impossible is it to procure exact data of effects which cannot 
be eliminated from those of a thousand other anti-hygienic 
influences of civilized life, or to judge of facts which do not 
admit of direct numerical analysis. Both Pereira and Christi- 
son agree that " no well ascertained ill effects have been shown 
to result from the habitual practice of smoking " ; and M. Du- 
chatelet, as the result of his researches among four thousand 
workmen in the tobacco manufactories of France, who were 
constantly exposed to and impregnated with its narcotic influ- 
ence, found no evidence of its being unwholesome. 

Two sets of experiments were made with tobacco by Dr. 
Hammond, who was not in the habit of using it in any form. 
During these experiments, he smoked four hundred and fifty 
grains of tobacco daily. The first series was made when a 
sufficiency of food was taken to keep up the weight and vigor 
of the body ; and the second, when an insufficient quantity 
was taken. He found that, — 

1. Tobacco does not materially affect the excretion of car- 
bonic acid through the lungs, but that it lessens the amount 
of aqueous vapor. 

2. It diminishes the amount of the excretions, and, while 
lessening the quantity of urea and chlorine, it increases the 
sum of the uric, phosphoric, and sulphuric acids given off. 

The fact that the amount of carbonic acid was not dimin- 
ished would indicate that the consumption of the fat of the 
body is not lessened by the use of tobacco. The general met- 
amorphosis of the tissues would seem to be retarded, seeing 
that both the urea and the chlorine excreted are diminished iii 
amount ; but, as the phosphoric and sulphuric acids are in- 
creased, we can explain the apparent inconsistency in these 
resiilts only by assuming that there is an increased oxidation 
of the phosphorus and sulphur of the brain and the nervous 
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tissues, although the metamorphosis of the other nitrogenous 
tissues is lessened. 

Tobacco, like alcohol, coffee, and tea, arrests metamorpho- 
sis, and hence, in one sense, it is a food, since we are virtually 
nourished by what we save. When the food is sufficient to 
preserve the weight of the body, tobacco increases that weight ; 
and when the food is not sufficient, and the body in conse- 
quence loses weight, it restricts that loss. But it differs from 
alcohol in being unattended with any unpleasant effects upon 
the circulatory system, though its action on the brain is ap- 
parent in increased nervous excitement, followed by a pleasant 
feeling of ease and contentment. 

A writer of high authority says of its physiological action : 
" That its greater and first effect is to assuage and allay, and 
soothe the system in general. That its lesser and second, or 
after effect, is to excite and invigorate, and at the same time 
give steadiness and fixity to the powers of thought." Either 
of these • effects will predominate, we conceive, according to 
the intellectual state of the individual, as well as in accord- 
ance with the amount used. The pleasure derived from tobac- 
co is very hard to be denned, since it is negative rather than 
positive, and to be estimated more by what it prevents than 
by what it produces. It relieves the little vexations of life, 
soothes the harassed mind, and promotes quiet reflection. 
This it does most of all when used sparingly, and after labor. 
But if incessantly consumed, it keeps up a constant, but mild, 
cerebral exhilaration. The mind acts more promptly and 
more continuously under its use. After a full meal, if it does 
not help, it at least hides digestion, and gives it that feeling 
of quiet ease which would probably exist naturally in a state 
of perfect health. Smoking is eminently social, and favors 
domestic habits. In this way, we contend, it prevents drink- 
ing, rather than leads to it. The need of alcoholic stimulus is 
not more, if so much, felt by those who use it as by others. 
Although some still associate the cigar with the bar-room, this 
idea is, or should be, obsolete. The poor man's pipe retains 
him by his own fireside, while it softens for him domestic 
asperities. 

In the words of eulogium of Salvation Yeo, in " Amyas 
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Leigh " : " For when all things were made, none was made 
better than this ; to be a lone man's companion, a bachelor's 
friend, a hungry man's food, a sad man's cordial, a wakeful 
man's sleep, and a chilly man's fire, sir ! " We cannot sub- 
scribe fully to this, and we believe that excess is bad. But we 
may well yield a little, lest more be taken. For we cannot 
assume the highest stand-point of the reformers, and inculcate 
a total abstinence from all narcotics. Men will have some- 
thing of this kind ; all history, past and contemporaneous, 
proves it. And, if not allowed coffee, tea, and tobacco, they 
will the more surely have recourse to opium or hemp. Even 
the poor Siberian, cut off from other narcotics or sedatives, 
digs from beneath the snows a humble toadstool, which sup- 
plies his craving for a nervous stimulant. 

In all the lower orders of creation, the normal state is pre- 
served. Health is the rule, and sickness the rare exception. 
Demand and supply are exactly balanced. The contraction 
of the voluntary muscles, and the expenditure of nervous 
power consequent on locomotion, the temperate use of the five 
senses, and the quiet, regular performance of the great organic 
processes, limit the life and the waste of the creature. But 
when the brain expands into the dome-like cranium of the 
human being, a new and incessant call is made on the repara- 
tive forces. The nervous system has its demands increased 
a hundred-fold. We think, and we exhaust ; we scheme, 
imagine, study, worry, and enjoy, and proportionately we 
waste. In the rude and primitive nations this holds good 
much less than among civilized people. Yet even among 
them, the faculties whose possession involves this loss have 
been ever exercised to repair it by artificial means. In the 
busy life of to-day, how much more is this the case ? Over- 
worked brains and stomachs, underworked muscles and limbs, 
soon derange the balance of supply and demand. We waste 
faster than enfeebled digestion can well repair. We feel 
always a little depressed ; we restore the equilibrium tempo- 
rarily by stimulation, — some with coffee and tea, others with 
tobacco. How much resort to the more powerful and fasci- 
nating narcotics these innocent stimulants prevent, we can 
only judge by the weakness of human nature and their vast 
consumption. 



